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The  openingof  the  new  Thomas  Holme  Branch  Library  Building  seems 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  collecting  and  putting  in  permanent  form 
a  record  of  the  history  of  the  movement  which  has  culminated  to-day  in 
the  opening  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of  this  attractive  and  pleasant 
building. 

This  educational  movement  has  had  a  long  and  somewhat  varied 
career.  It  owes  its  inception  to  Captain  Thomas  Holme,  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  who  died  in  1695.  He  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  and  drafted  the  original 
plans  of  the  Cit>  of  Philadelphia.  By  his  will,  dated  in  1684,  he  gave 
four  pounds  to  Dublin  Township  for  school  purposes.  His  son-in-law 
and  executor,  Silas  Crispin,  died  without  making  provision  for  this 
bequest,  and  in  1723,  Thomas  Crispin,  Thomas  Holme's  grandson,  set 
aside  a  lot  of  ground  comprising  two  acres  for  a  school  in  lieu  of  the 
bequest  of  four  pounds  in  the  will.  The  plot  formed  a  part  of  an 
important  tract  of  land  known  as  "Well  Spring  Plantation,"  above 
Holmesburg,  which  was  the  property  of  Thomas  Holme.  Thomas 
Holme  set  aside  one  other  acre  of  the  Well  Spring  Plantation,  near 
Rowland's  Station,  on  the  Bustleton  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
about  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Main  Street  of  Holmesburg,  for  a  burying 
giound  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  This  was  commonl)'  known  as 
the  Old  Crispin  Burying  Ground,  but  was  incorporated  in  1840  as  the 
Crispin  Cemetery. 

Captain  Holme  died  in  1695,  aged  71  years,  and  was  buried  in  this 
cemetery,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1863  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy,  a  corporation  chartered  in  1794 
to  manage  the  school  carried  on  from  1723  on  the  land  set  aside  by 
Holme's  heirs  for  that  purpose. 

On  November  10,  1855,  the  Academy  property  was  leased  to  the 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  a  free  public  school  was  established  there  called  "The  Thomas 
Holme  School."  The  original  funds  were  increased  from  time  to  time 
by  moneys  raised  for  the  purpose  and  used  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
the  Lower  Dublin  Academy. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  February,  1867,  with  Dr.  W.  Scott 
Hendrie  presiding,  it  was  decided  that  a  public  subscription  library  should 
be  established  in  the  village.  The  organization  was  formed  under  the  title 
of  the  Holmesburg  Reading  Room  and  Library  Association,  with  Dr. 
Hendrie  as  president  and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Crispin  as  librarian ;  and  a  Library 
was  started  in  the  main  room  of  the  Athenjeum  Building,  which  gradu- 
ally accumulated  1,109  volumes  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  the  free  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  Trust  in  its  original  form 
unnecessary,  it  was  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  dated  July 
3,  1880,  ordered  that  the  Trustees  should  be  empowered  to  divert  the 
income  arising  from  the  Trust  property  then  in  their  hands  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Free  Public  Library  in  Lower  Dublin  Township. 

The  action  of  the  Trustees  in  petitioning  the  Court  for  leave  to  take 
charge  of  the  library  was  largely  influenced  by  the  interest  and  energy  of 
Dr.  James  Burd  Peale,  President  of  the  old  library  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Lower  Dublin  Academy.     Dr.  Peale  died  in  March,  1881. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy,  held 
July  8,  1880,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  accept  and  take  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  Holmesburg  Library  "free  of  debt".  The  committee 
consisted  of  Dr.  James  Burd  Peale,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  H. 
Brown,  George  S.  Clark.  Andreas  Hartel  and  Maxwell  Rowland,  and 
the  Library  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Thomas  Holme  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

By  bill  of  sale,  signed  by  the  owners  and  dated  July  12,  1880,  all 
the  property  of  the  Library  was  donated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower 
Dublin  Academy.  The  committee  appointed  Mr.  J.  Howard  Morrison 
as  the  first  Librarian. 

The  Library  proved  of  great  value  to  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  G. 
S.  Clark,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Library  published  in  1898,  mentions  that 
during  the  ten  years  ending  November  i,  1897,  51,227  books  were  loaned; 
that  during  the  six  months  ending  November  i,  1897,  the  number  of 
books  loaned  was  3,040.  and  that  on  May  i,  1898,  the  number  of  volumes 
was  3,135,  a  net  gain  of  2,026  over  those  possessed  at  the  date  of  the 
transfer  to  the  then  management. 

In  a  paper  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  many  details.  It  is 
fortunate  for  those  who  are  interested  in  Thomas  Holme  and  his  times 
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and  the  historical  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  and  neighborhood  that 
Samuel  C.  Willits  completed,  in  1885,  a  beautifully  written  manuscript 
of  437  closely  written  pages,  giving  the  complete  history  of  the  trust  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  presented  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin 
Academy,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
This  book  ought  to  be  printed  and  published,  as  it  contains  much  histori- 
cal matter  which  it  is  wrong  to  leave  embodied  in  a  manuscript  that  by 
misfortune  or  fire  might  be  destroyed  and  involve  the  loss  of  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  material  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re-collect.  This 
manuscript  was  presented  to  and  is  the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Lower  Dublin  Academy,  into  whose  possession  it  came  in  1884. 

A  copy  of  this  manuscript  has  been  made  for  the  printers,  should  it 
be  possible  to  find  necessary  funds  to  publish  the  book,  and  so  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  can  always  be  preserved  intact. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Catalogue  of  the  Holme  Free 
Library  of  Holmesburg,  dated  May  i,  1898,  was  the  first  book  ever 
actually  printed  in  Holmesburg.  The  work  was  done  by  Edgar  B. 
Morrison,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Librarian. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  School  and  Academy  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
George  S.  Clark's  Sketch  of  the  Library,  prefaced  to  the  above-mentioned 
Catalogue,  the  Reverend  Dr.  S.  F.  Hotchkin's  "  Bristol  Pike",  and,  of 
course,  in  the  Willits  Manuscript. 

The  Athenaeum  Building,  now  converted  into  a  Trust  Company's 
Headquarters,  was  erected  by  the  Odd  Fellows  in  1850,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  used  as  the  Town  Hall.  The  Thomas  Holme  Free  Library 
was  established  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  building,  but  after  some  years 
it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  larger  quarters  than 
could  be  found  in  the  Athenieum.  Early  in  1898  Messrs.  George  8. 
Clark,  Jonathan  Rowland  and  Henry  V.  Massey,  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy,  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
great  public  work  if  the  two  corporations  would  work  together.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Crispin,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tliomas  Holme,  was 
then  President  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy  Board.  Mr.  Crispin  died  in 
July,  1898,  at  an  advanced  age.  and  Mr.  Andreas  Hartel  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  him,  and  still  holds  that  office.  Many  of  the  most 
important  movements  for  the  advancement  of  the  library  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  during  Mr.  Hartel's  administration,  and  he  has 
always  taken  a  most  active  and  influential  part  in  aiding  to  develop  the 
Library  movement  in  Holmesburg. 
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Between  the  dates  1898  and  1900  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
a  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Andreas  Hartel  (ex  officio),  George  S.  Clark,  Jonathan  Row- 
land and  Henry  V.  Massey  to  effect  an  affiliation  of  the  Thomas  Holme 
Free  Library  with  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  When  this  was 
finally  arranged  the  Holmesburg  Board,  by  agreement  dated  December 
30,  1899,  transferred  to  The  Free  Library  its  collection  of  books,  then 
numbering  3,020  volumes,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  principal 
room  in  the  Holmesburg  Athenseum  Building,  the  lease  of  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Trustees  of  The  Free  Library,  and  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  name  of  Thomas  Holme  as  the  title  of  the  Branch,  he  having  been 
the  founder  of  the  original  trust. 

\'arious  alterations  were  made  in  the  rooms  appropriated  to  Librafy 
purposes,  and  on  Tuesday,  March  27,  1900,  the  Branch  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  entire  building  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  President  of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  presided.  Mr. 
Hartel  was  unavoidably  absent,  owing  to  illness,  but  Mr  George  S. 
Clark,  Dr.  Hotchkin,  of  Bustleton,  and  others  represented  the  village. 
The  building  was  opened  with  interesting  ceremonies,  including  addresses 
by  Mr.  Rosengarten,  Dr.  Hotchkin,  Mr.  William  B.  Wilson,  Mr.  George 
S.  Clark,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Laird  and  the  Librarian. 

Valuable  as  was  this  affiliation  and  the  structural  improvement  of  the 
premises  for  library  purposes,  it  was  with  very  great  satisfaction  that, 
owing  to  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  erection  of 
Branch  Libraries  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  made  possible  to  have  a  suitable 
modern  Library  Building  in  the  place  of  the  Athenaeum  premises. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy  made  an  application  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  pursuant  to  which  a  decree  was  granted 
authorizing  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  to  purchase  for  the  sura  oi 
$5,000,  and  convey  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  a  site  for  a  Free  Library 
Branch,  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Frankford  Avenue 
and  Hartel  Street,  with  a  frontage  on  Frankford  Avenue  of  100  feet  and 
a  depth  on  Hartel  Street  of  (appioximately)  159  feet.  This  property 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  city  by  deed  dated  April  3,  1905,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  The  Free  Library  authorized  the  Carnegie  Fund  Committee 
to  erect  the  present  building,  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  Holme  Branch 
of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  The  number  of  5,200  books  in  the 
Branch  when  it  was  opened  in  the  Athenaeum  Building  has  been  increased 
to  nearly  8,000  volumes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will  be  steadily 
added  to. 

The  occasion  of  the  corner-stone  laying  on   May  23,  1906,  was  a 
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gala  day  for  the  village.  The  streets  and  the  residences  were  decorated 
with  bunting  and  flags.  About  650  school  children,  each  provided  with 
a  flag  by  Mr.  William  Boal.  helped  to  make  the  occasion  bright  and  satis- 
factory. The  Germania  Brass  Hand  of  Tacony  assisted  and  the  children 
of  the  Joseph  Brown  Public  School,  in  charge  of  Principal  Moore,  and 
those  of  the  Thomas  Holme  Scliool,  headed  by  Principal  Neville  accom- 
panied by  their  teachers,  and  the  pupils  of  St.  Dominicks  Roman 
Catholic  Parochial  School  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  McFadden,  reached 
the  building  in  procession,  and  the  scene  was  very  attractive.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr,  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Mr.  George  S. 
Clark,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  and  others.  The  principal  address  took 
the  form  of  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  by  Colonel  William 
Bender  Wilson,  whose  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Carnegie  has  extended  over 
more  than  half  a  century,  they  both  having  worked  together  "at  the 
same  craft  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains".  A  copy 
of  Colonel  Wilson's  paper  is  printed  by  way  of  Appendix  to  this  account 
of  the  Branch. 

The  architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Stearns  &  Castor,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Castor  and  Mr.  Wi  Ham  R.  Dougherty,  the  general  contractor, 
assisted  in  the  corner-stone  laying. 

The  building  speaks  for  itself.  As  a  matter  of  record  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  main  room  measures  42  feet  by  62,  and  the  auditorium 
or  lecture-room  measures  36  feet  by  45.  The  whole  building  has  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $38,000. 

The  first  Librarian-in-charge  of  the  Branch  was  Miss,Suzelle  R. 
Howat.  On  her  resignation,  a  few  months  after  her  appointment.  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Petty  was  appointed  as  her  successor  and  has  proved  herself 
able  in  the  administration  of  the  Branch  and  popular  with  the  residents. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy 
have  shown  the  earnestness  of  their  interest  in  the  Library  by  purchasing 
a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Library,  with  a  frontage  of  50  feet  on 
Frankford  Avenue  and  (approximately)  159  feet  in  depth.  This  purchase 
has  been  formally  approved  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
dated  June  3,  1907,  and  the  land  will  be  conveyed  to  the  city  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Library  site. 
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The  laying  of  this  corner-stone  marks  the  most  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  beautiful  suburb  of  imperial  Philadelphia.  It  not 
only  signifies  that  the  foundations  for  the  Library  structure  have  been 
completed,  that  a  means  for  advanced  education  has  come  to  our  people, 
but  it  also  signalizes  the  fact  that  old  world  philanthropy,  separated  by 
two  centuries,  has  united  in  a  common  efifort  to  place  humanity  on  a 
higher  plane.  England  of  the  17th  and  Scotland  of  the  19th  century 
each  sent  a  son  to  the  American  shores  with  high  ideals  and  high  aims 
whose  names  blend  harmoniously  on  this  spot  to-day.  Thomas  Holme 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  by  their  benefactions  made  possible  this  gathering 
and  this  event.  The  former's  foresight  provided  the  ground  and  the 
latter 's  wisdom  the  means  to  erect  the  structure  which  is  to  rear  its  head 
and  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  storing  the  mind  with  loftier  thoughts  and 
the  production  of  a  higher  civilization  among  those  who  will  seek  the 
advantages  of  the  education  that  its  administration  will  offer. 

Those  two  men  did  much  for  Pennsylvania.  The  one  "the  sober 
and  loving  friend  of  William  Penn"  determined  the  site  of  Philadelphia, 
located  its  principal  streets,  plotted  the  province,  advised  as  to  its  earlier 
laws  and  treated  with  the  Indians  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  justice; 
the  other,  a  humble  Scotch  emigrant  boy,  guided  solely  by  his  force  of 
character,  was  able  before  he  reached  middle  life  to  establish  within  the 
borders  of  the  Commonwealth  the  greatest  of  all  industrial  works. 
Thomas  Holme's  philanthropy  found  expression  in  his  will  wherein  he 
devised  four  pounds  "for  some  charitable  purposes  in  Dublin  Township, 
"either  a  school  or  putting  out  a  child  of  some  honest  man  that  was 
"poor  to  a  trade  or  some  honest  way  of  livelihood."  By  their  wise 
administration  of  that  legacy  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin  Academy 
were  able  to  purchase  and  present  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  this  site  for 
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a  free  public  library.  Andrew  Carnegie's  philanthropy  has  many  streams 
through  which  it  flows.  Filtering  through  one  of  these  the  money  to 
erect  a  library  building  on  this  site  has  been  secured. 

Critics  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  for  distributing  his  benefits,  always 
adopting  destructive,  ever  discarding  constructive  lines  of  criticism,  would 
have  him  change  the  devotion  of  his  benefactions  and  apply  them  to 
hospitals  and  asylums.  Little  do  they  know  the  man  and  his  love  for 
humanity  and  less  than  that  do  they  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  distribution  or  the  width  of  the  field  it  covers.  My  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carnegie  spans  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  began 
before  he  was  out  of  his  'teens  and  when  we  both  worked  at  the  same 
craft  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  At  that  early 
day  he  displayed  those  great  qualities  of  character  which  insured  the 
brilliant  and  wonderful  success  of  his  life  and  made  him  the  first  philan- 
thropist  of  his  day.  Endowed  with  strong,  natural  intelligence,  sound 
sense,  clear  judgment  and  undaunted  courage,  he  entered  upon  his  career 
with  a  confidence  that  foretold  success.  He  was  always  alert,  always 
doing  more  than  was  required  of  him  by  his  employers,  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  time  that  come  to  all  busy  persons  he  stored  his  mind  with  that 
useful  knowledge  which  served  him  so  well  as  the  years  rolled  by.  He 
was  a  student  and  a  thinker.  His  habits  were  beyond  reproach  and  his 
honor  unquestionable.  His  sympathies  for  his  fellow  man  were  deep  and 
true  and  early  developed  that  good  will  to  man  which  forms  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  later  years.  Neither  time  nor  occasion 
permit  us  to  follow  him  step  by  step  throughout  his  career,  but  as  we  look 
upon  the  colossal  fortune  that  he  built  up  by  industry,  probity  and 
honesty, we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  its  foundations  the  corner-stone  ol  charac- 
ter. So,  too,  as  we  come  to  look  upon  his  colossal  philanthropies  a 
similar  corner-stone  is  seen  embedded  in  their  foundations.  No  one  will 
deny  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  the  absolute  right  to  distribute  benefactions 
as  he  deems  best,  without  paying  attention  to  carping  criticism  or  question 
from  any  source;  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  educational  to  analyze  and 
study  that  distribution.  Such  analysis  and  study  will  plainly  show  that 
from  his  life's  experiences  and  the  philosophy  he  has  drawn  from,  he  has 
made  self-help  or  self-reliance  its  basic  idea.  Whether  you  analyze  the 
object  and  value  of  the  Institute  for  Original  Research  at  Washington, 
the  Technical  Institute  at  Pittsburgb,  the  music  of  a  thousand  churches, 
the  pension  system  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works,  or  the  libraries  which  dot 
and  beautify  the  land,  you  will  see  entrenched  behind  them  self-help  as 
the  impelling  force.  As  the  varied  objects  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  philanthropy 
reach  fruition  it  will  be  seen  that  self-help  has  been  stimulated,  general 
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intelligence  advanced,  poverty  decreased  in  volume  as  well  as  degree,  and 
the  necessity  for  hospitals  and  asylums  lessened  and  their  nutnl)er  limited 
to  those  needful  for  (iovernment  to  supply. 

Situated  as  it  is  amid  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings  this  Library 
will  add  to  the  delights  of  our  suburban  life.  The  avenues  leading  to  it 
lined  with  noble  trees,  the  picturesque  dwellings,  the  broad  lawns  and 
rippling  waters  will  all  lend  an  inspiration  and  furnish  stimulation  to 
search  for  and  enjoy  the  treasures  it  contains.  For  this  the  community 
is  to  be  congratulated.  Hut  further  it  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the 
combined  forces  of  private  philanthropy  and  municipal  wisdom  have 
placed  within  its  reach  this  institution  as  an  aid  to  self-help.  Self-help  is 
the  keynote  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  rising  and  future  gener- 
ations as  it  was  to  those  in  the  past  who  achieved  the  greatest  successes 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Opportunities  come,  they  are  not  made,  and 
fortunate  is  the  one  who  has  fitted  himself  to  embrace  them.  The  trained 
mind  as  a  complement  to  the  trained  hand  enables  man  to  lay  hold  of  the 
physical  world  and  bring  forth  its  riches.  As  intelligence  grows  and 
the  more  enlightened  a  man  becomes  the  State  develops  and  he,  achieving 
greater  independence  in  thought  and  action,  becomes  stronger  in  physique, 
purer  in  morals  and  better  able  to  supply  his  own  wants  and  add  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  wealth  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  this  community  highly  appre- 
ciates the  coming  of  this  institution  and  in  expressing  their  gratitude  to 
all  who  were  in  any  measure  instrumental  in  securing  it  will  couple  with 
the  names  of  Holme  and  Carnegie  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Dublin 
Academy  in  loving  remembrance  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  consti- 
tute the  Carnegie  Fund  Committee  of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
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